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Abstract 

Dropout recovery and return to school is an education access priority for government in countries in both the 
western and non-western worlds. In a qualitative investigation involving a sample of dropouts who had 
re-enrolled in secondary school in South Africa, this study explored antisocial aspects in their social experiences 
at school. The aim was to explore the social treatment of ex-dropout who rerolled in secondary school and 
discuss ways to help them reintegrate in the school community. The study revealed that the major antisocial 
aspects in dropout experience were prejudice and social hostility, expressed through experiences of social 
ostracism, isolation, categorisation and rejection. This was motivated by a matrix of intersecting modern and 
traditional forces. Relational and physical aggressions, which occurred in response to dropout out-group 
labelling and categorisation, were major factors in the social interactions. The evidence of hostility and reactions 
substantiated previous studies. The various implications of the findings for the school climate were highlighted. 
The study stressed that for dropouts to reintegrate, the entire school culture that condones social categorisation, 
relational or physical aggression against them, needs to be altered. 
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1. Introduction 

Dropout recovery and return to school is an education access priority for government in countries in both the 
western and non-western worlds. In Africa for example, the number of school-age children enrolment in secondary 
school has increased over the past decade (UNESCO, 2010), but school attendance has been marked by systemic 
weaknesses. Grade repetition and drop out are examples of such weaknesses (Brown, 2010). The majority of the 
world’s dropouts can be found in the non-western world. Whereas in the OECD countries, almost 100 percent of 
the students enrol in secondary education, and whereas almost 80 percent of them go on to complete their 
schooling, the situation in Africa and Latin America is different. In these regions, about 50 percent of the students 
enrol in secondary school; of this number, less than a third complete secondary education (Carlson, 2012). 

The cohort of dropouts globally is characterised by both temporary and permanent leavers. In the non-western 
world, the dropouts who return to secondary school are those who quit school temporarily. In countries such as 
South Africa, these re-enrolled ex-dropouts have had little opportunity to be heard by school councillors, 
psychologists and educators because either the support service is non-existent or there is a staff shortage to respond 
adequately to the demand for the service (Raymond, 2008). Reintegration is complex. When ex-dropouts return to 
school, they join a school community in which teaching and learning continued, despite their absence. As 
ex-dropouts, they are required to catch up on what they missed out on while they had been out of school. Many 
ex-dropouts may find it challenging to reintegrate in the school community - that is, to return to learning/teaching 
life in the social space at school. Scholars such as Brown (2012) and Maharaj, Kaufman, and Richter (2000) 
reported that it is not uncommon that ex-dropouts are given social labels. Yet the extent to which students are 
ostracised or treated antisocially in school in South Africa, where dropout incidence are relatively high, especially 
at the Grade 9 level (Brown, 2010; Brown, 2012) has been given little attention in research. 

By contrast, most of the attention has been given in research to issues such as dropping out trends and determinants 
(Rumberger & Lamb, 1998), dropout reenrolment hindrance and enablers (Berliner, Barrat, Fong & Shirk, 2008; 
Bushnik, Barr-Telford & Bussiere, 2004), and the return-to-school, by gender (Raymond, 2008) of dropouts. 
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These areas have been studied extensively. Variations in ex-dropout adjustment to the social environment at school 
are downplayed in the drop out literature. 

The present study explored the social treatment of dropout (i.e., constructive or antisocial reactions) who returned 
to secondary school and discuss ways to help these students reintegrate in the school community. Presumably, 
social experiences are shaped in socio- cultural and economic systems as well as by intrinsic personality traits. 
These ideas eventually become differentiated and coalesce into what De Wet (2007) calls a sense of “in-group and 
out-group” identity. In-group /out-group binaries have relevance in this study. It can reflect how dropouts might be 
perceived and treated. The study was limited to the social treatment of dropout because, from a practitioner’s point 
of view, being aware of these conditions can allow the identification of problem areas to dropout reintegration, and 
possible steps to take for change. Accordingly, being aware of the social treatment of the dropouts can shed light 
on possible areas for improvement at a school policy level. Since it is impossible to pay constant attention to 
individual dropout cases and circumstances at school, antisocial treatments might be minimised or avoided if the 
perpetrators can be confronted and made aware of their roles. 

1.1 Social Treatment 

The decision to return to school is a big personal decision for ex-dropouts. Staying out of school would have had 
detrimental economic and personal costs for the individual. Bridgeland, Dilulion and Morison (2006) found that 
a dropout who fails to complete school is much more likely than their mates who completed to be unemployed, 
living in poverty conditions, be in prisoned, getting government living assistance, and has children who drop out 
from school themselves. However, the decision to return to school puts ex-dropouts in a position of strain. At 
school, ex-dropouts are much more likely than other students to spend more time trying to catch up in the school 
curriculum. Depending on the duration of the time spent out of school, ex-dropouts are much more likely than 
other students to be older and more mature in class. The maturity level can lead the ex-dropouts to develop 
feelings of being outliers, or for others to treat them as outliers, in class (Briffa, 2010). 

When ex-dropouts return to school, they re-join a school environment which is social by nature. The reaction 
towards the ex-dropouts may be pleasant and welcoming, or it may be hostile. Hostile social treatment may 
manifest in various forms, including stereotyping, prejudice, discrimination, scapegoating, rejection, and 
isolation (Briffa, 2010). The reception that an ex-dropout receives at school has a great influence on the sense of 
community that he/she develops - that is, his/her feelings of belonging to the school community (Furman, 2002). 
Stronger feeling of belonging is associated with pleasant and welcoming treatments. 

The mere fact that an ex-dropout re-joins the school community does not necessarily mean that he/she is 
accepted by all his/her peers. Early scholars such as Tajfel (1970) advised that a community is not necessarily 
homogenous, because the community may be polarised by a variety of social ills that result from prejudices. 
Polarization of a social community leads to the formation of cleeks, which Tajfel (1970) and others (Briffa, 2010; 
De Wit, 2007) referred to as ‘in-groups’ and ‘out-groups’. Various characteristics found in previous studies on 
dropouts may influence how the dropouts may be perceived in the school community. For instance, the literature 
on dropouts asserts that dropouts are individuals with a history of behavioural, attitudinal, school, and/or life 
event problems such as academic failure; disinterest in school; and delinquency. These problems may also 
include life event challenges such as poor health, pregnancy, or having to care for ill family member (Brown, 
2010; 2012; Bridgeland et al, 2006; Reyna, 2011). These views of dropouts can influence how they are treated 
when they return to school. 

It is not uncommon within the African context to find that ex-dropouts are treated in ways associated to the cause 
of dropping out of school (Reyna, 2011). When a student drops out of school due to financial constraints, for 
example, the child is likely to be viewed by his/her peers as poor and living in poverty conditions. Valorisation 
of such social label may lead to prejudice towards the ex-dropout. The social label ascribed to the individual 
does not necessarily disappear when the individual returns to school. In some culture. Brown (2005) asserts that 
many people living in poverty are told that they are ‘...no-good, inadequate, dirty, incompetent and stupid’, so 
they may (or should) expect failure of themselves, just as the world expects it of them (Ross & Roberts in Brown, 
2005:396). In South Africa, wealth suggests prestige while poverty reflects a sorry condition of a person’s life. 
These commentaries do have the potential to impact profoundly on the self-esteem of a learner who drops out of 
school and return later. 

The return of ex-dropouts to a school community creates the existence of another group, relative to those 
students who never dropped out. Tajfel (1970) and others (e.g.. Brewer, 1997; Goldstein, Young & Boyd, 2008) 
have argued that the mere perception of the existence of another group can itself produce discrimination. To De 
Wit (2007), discrimination is a behavioural expression of prejudice. As social practice, both prejudice and 
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discrimination are interlinked. Prejudice is an evoked response. Briffa (2010) found that prejudice is an attitude 
(usually negative) toward the ‘other’, purely on the basis of membership to the ‘other group’. Sentiments of 
‘in-group’ and ‘out-group’ may develop in a school community with relative number of ex-dropouts and other 
students who never dropped out. Studies have yet to explore whether the above does or does not occur with 
regards to ex-dropouts in the South African secondary school context. 

1.2 The Context of Ex-Dropout Reenrolment in South Africa 

Who is a dropout has always been a contested issue. This is largely because there has been no agreement on what 
should qualify as the out-of-school time duration, or the circumstances that led to the disruption in schooling. 
Different countries have different requirements. In South Africa, dropouts are individuals whose education has 
been disrupted, at least temporarily (for one month) or permanently (never to return). The disruption is caused not 
by institutionally imposed sanctions but rather by personal circumstances. Outside of this, the absence is 
disregarded as a drop out incident. It means therefore that cases of student suspension or expulsion are excluded 
from the drop out category. This distinction helps with clarifying decisions about who qualifies, or not, as 
ex-dropout participants. 

The return of ex-dropouts to school in South Africa is part of effort to expand education access and redress 
apartheid era inequalities. While incidence of student drop out is high, with approximately 551,000 students 
estimated to drop out of school before Grade 12 each year (Kraak in Brown, 2010: 10), South Africa has made 
deliberate efforts to re-admit ex-dropouts (Motala et al, 2007). Unlike in many other country globally, in South 
Africa, there is a policy in place since 1996, which allows girls who dropped out of school due to pregnancy 
related reasons to return to school after giving birth, if these young mothers can manage to do so logistically and 
financially (Grant & Hallman, 2006). This policy has been informally upheld by school principals even prior to 
1996. Students who dropped out of school for reasons other than pregnancy, such as poor health, financial 
distress, and/or violence, are also able to return to secondary school to complete their education. Successful 
reintegration of ex-dropouts is a key priority. 

In South Africa, incidence of drop out is relative high throughout the secondary school cycle. In secondary 
schools, drop out and reenrolment are most common at Grades 8, 9, 10 and 11 (Brown, 2010; Motala et al, 2007). 
As a result, it is quite common to find classes at different Grade levels with high number of ex-dropouts. In 
2011/12, the annual school monitoring report revealed that in populated provinces such as Gauteng, Kwa Zulu 
Natal, Eastern Cape, as much as five percent of the student enrolment in 8, 9, 10 and 11 were ex-dropouts 
(ASMR, 2012). Furthermore, demographically, both male and female students make up the pool of ex-dropouts 
in secondary schools, with schools serving the historically disadvantaged black communities experiencing the 
highest incidents of drop out and re-enrolment attempts (ASMR, 2012; Grant & Hallman, 2006). 

Evidently, the presence of ex-dropouts in the secondary school environment is a reality that teachers, principals 
and peers have to face. The assumption among education stakeholders has always been that ex-dropouts are able 
to reintegrate with relative ease back into school and continue as normal with their learning. The literature on 
peer interpersonal relationship and social labelling hints that reintegration may not be as we initially thought. 
The quality of the social treatment that ex-dropouts experience has broader implications for not just how they 
learn but also how they adjust as individuals. Consequently, the social treatment that they experience cannot be 
downplayed. This study therefore investigated: 

• The social treatments that ex-dropout experience from peers and teachers in secondary schools; 

• Strategies which ex-dropouts perceived may assist them to successfully reintegrate into the school 
community. 

2. Methodology 

The study utilized an exploratory, qualitative approach because such approach has been shown in the past to be a 
useful way to study any sensitive opinions, attitudes, preferences, and behaviours related to constructive or 
antisocial issues, particularly when the opinions might be reflections of larger underlying attitudinal constructs. 
The social identity theory of intergroup relations informed this study. The social identity theory looks at the 
categorisation of social groups and considers group membership and competition a source of intergroup conflict 
and discrimination (Knippenberg, 2002). In other words, group membership creates 
in-group/self-categorisation and enhancement in ways that favour the in-group, at the expense of the out-group 
(Knippenberg, 2002). The Tajfel and Turner (1986) model of social identity theory exemplifies this approach. 
Having a particular social identity means being at one with a certain group, being like others in the group, seeing 
things from the group’s perspective, and the consequences thereof (Tajfel & Turner, 1986). The social aspects 
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that dropouts experienced at school can provide a sense of whether or not they are categorised and whether they 
experienced any aspect of prejudice against them. 

2.1 Sample and Method 

The study involved a sample of eight ex-dropouts who re-enrolled at school. The sample comprised five females 
and three males were all Black South Africa mainly because of the schools (previous disadvantaged schools) 
selected, conveniently. Sample was selected from Grade 9, 10 and 11 Band. The convenience sampling method 
is highly valid and commonly used in the education field for data collection (Brown, 2010; Grant & Hallman, 
2006; Motala et al, 2007). The average age of these participants was 17. They had been out of school for periods 
ranging from 6 to 20 months. The anonymity of all the participants was assured by having them responding in 
the interview without declaring their personal information. The use of coded themes, and pseudonyms in 
reporting the findings contributed to improving confidentiality. 

Data was collected through personal interviews, which were conducted face-to-face. These were in-depth, but 
the interview schedule was semi-structured. Interviews were tape recorded to ensure adequate verbatim accounts. 
All interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed verbatim, with one question kick-started the process: “ Tell me 
about your social experiences with teachers/peers at school since re-enrolling ” Probing questions followed; 
however, the process involved not just probing but also reflecting (e.g. “Couldyou tell me more about..."). In 
this way, the contents of each interview were determined by the participants. Data analysis was thematic, 
involving identifying recurrent themes (Corbin & Strauss, 1990), linked to the objectives investigated. The 
findings are presented and discussed below. 

3. Findings and Discussion 

The social experience of the participants was diverse and complex. The dropouts re-joined school but their 
experience was marked by social hostility. The social hostility includes ostracism and isolation behaviours. 

3.1 Experience of Ostracism and Isolation 

According to the interviews, hostility was expressed largely in experiences of ostracism and isolation. As 
discussed below, the motivation for ostracising the dropouts was complex, but appears mainly related to the 
factors that pushed these individuals out of school. In particular, the study identified ‘life events’ such as 
HIV/AIDS related issues, delinquency, and family tragedy as conditions for increasing the likelihood of 
anti-sociality towards the dropouts who re-joined the school community. These experiences appear to lower their 
self-esteem and impact on their emotions. This point was well captured in the sentiments of one participant: 

Some of them [the learners] gave me a tough time. They saw me as HIV infected because I was taking care of 
[my] sick sister who had HIV/AIDS. They do not want to socialise with me because they thought 1 am infected. I 
felt sad and angry... It made me furious... they [learners] diagnosed me without testing me... they know nothing 
about the pain I felt watching AIDS destroy my sister. They don’t know that I am not infected but affected. 
[Mavuso] 

In this case, reenrolment resulted in clear discrimination. To be discriminated against is to be categorised, 
ignored and excluded. However, the motivation to discriminate appears to differ. For Mavuso above, it was a 
prejudicial assumption. But for others, like Mmeli, it was academic weakness; he noted: 7 have no friends; 
nobody wants to be my friend in class... my school is an unfriendly environment; they [learners] ignored me as if 
I did not exist.... they chased me away... they think am useless for the reason that I am weak academically.... it 
makes me sad’ [Mmeli]. In addition, Thembu experienced family tragedy and it motivated prejudicial behaviour 
against him: 

They [learners] teased and stigmatised me because my father murdered my mother. They joked about the death 
of my mother... and called me “son of a murderer ”, School-life is hard now... I’m punished because of my 
father’s sins. They [learners] don’t want me to be in their class... I don’t take part in sport... they don’t want to 
play with me... I’m neglected. They say bad things about my family. [Thembu] 

These examples are typical of the manner in which antisocial behaviour emerges in social interactions with 
‘re-enrolled dropouts’ in the school community. In these examples, prejudice is a result of group interaction and 
group membership, rather than group competition. Thus, although the dropouts re-enrolled at school, and posed 
no obvious threat to others, they were ostracized. Exclusion and social labelling are evidence of relational 
aggression (Briffa, 2010). Ostracism breaks down attachment. For the ex-dropouts, the attachment to colleagues 
seemed severed. This was illustrated by the hate, neglect, ridicule and/or isolation that characterised Thembu’s, 
and others like him, experience. 
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The social categorization and labelling of the ‘re-enrolled dropouts’ are illustrations of antisocial habits. To 
understand these findings, it is helpful to make comparison with previous research into the origin of prejudice in 
intergroup interactions. Social identity theory (see Tajfel, 1970) explains that individuals isolate others to 
out-group when out-group members decrease their self-esteem. Social identity is the individual’s self-concept 
derived from perceived membership of social groups (Hogg & Vaughan, 2002). In other words, it is an 
individual-based perception of what defines the “us” associated with internalized group membership. 

Previous research on social identity asserts that categorisation is an act of, and a precursor to, discrimination 
(Bodenhausen & Peery, 2009) and is intended to separate. Thus, one outcome of categorisation is the formation 
of in-groups and out-groups (Tajfel, 1970). Ostracism is an indication that the ‘re-enrolled dropouts’ were 
categorised and relegated to an out-group status. 

The motive to relegate the re-enrolled dropouts to an out-group status may be related to multiple factors. On the 
one hand, fear of the dropouts, and on the other, a quest by other students to safeguard their self-esteem, given 
the stigma associated with some dropouts may have contributed to the categorisation. Their categorisation may 
also be driven by particular motives that were socially constructed and historically located within a matrix of 
intersecting postmodern and traditional factors. For instance, the fear of contracting HIV from someone who 
merely cared for an HIV/AIDS victim is connected to a misconception in many parts of Africa, South Africa 
included, which suggests that a person can catch the HIV vims by merely interacting with an HIV/AIDS victim 
(Kachieng, 2004). Likewise, social labels such as the ‘son-of-a-murderer’, carries extremely negative 
connotations in traditional African society as the son is viewed as deserving the same punishment as the father 
(Chiamaka, 2010). 

Thus, the withdrawal of these re-enrolled dropouts and from the others such as Mmeli who confessed to being 
academically weak was perhaps a strategy to protect self-esteem, on the one hand, and to fulfil implicit 
traditional expectations, on the other. Consistent with Brewer’s (1979) optimal distinctiveness model of social 
identity, social discrimination was motivated, not by competition or conflict, but solely by a quest to see the 
re-enrolled dropouts as separate (i.e., ingroup preference) in the absence of any negative affect or hostile intent 
toward them (re-enrolled dropouts). However, there was a reaction to the exclusion. 

3.2 Rejection of the Negative Evaluation 

From the interview data, we can see that the dropouts acted in response to the outgroup accentuation experienced 
when they returned to school. Their reaction was a rejection of the negative evaluation ascribed. The more 
exposed they became to acts of ostracism and isolation, the more steadfast and ardent the re-enrolled dropouts 
were to repel the negative treatment. For example, Zanoxolo and Nambita lamented, respectively: 

I was in a gang and used to rob people. I think they [other students] treated me different because they are afraid 
of me. I am bossy and I felt nothing... I was abusive [to them] silently but I didn’t care since they labelled me. 
[Zanoxolo] 

Nambita was equally forthright: 

I quitted school due to my pregnancy but when I came back, I had to be bossy to them [other students] because 
they had a way of ‘looking down’ on you. My teachers avoided me because of my behaviour... they know I 
would beat them up. [Nambita] 

There is clear aggression in these responses, though physical - as reflected in the bullying and threatening of 
others. Aggression has been defined as ‘a category of behaviour that causes or threatens harm to others’ (Briffa, 
2010, p. 19), or that ‘increases the status of the aggressor’ (Hawley & Vaughn, 2003). In other words, the 
re-enrolled dropouts rejected the out-group identity and treatment, by virtue perhaps of the inherent harm that it 
posed. This action shifts these individuals from victims to perpetrators in the intergroup confrontation. Thus, a 
key antisocial aspect in the experience of re-enrolled dropouts who rejected the out-group identity in the school 
community is calculated aggression, encompassing a variety of behaviours, including bullying. 

Though physical aggression occurred, it was not the only form of reaction to the in-group negative bias. 
According to the interviews, there were also instances when relational aggression was adopted. Relational 
aggression involved self-isolation. When Thelma observed the manner in which she was treated by her peers in 
the school community, she deliberately detached herself from them. She noted: 

I isolated myself from them [other students]...they think that I see myself as a better person than they are...they 
see me as the person who knows everything... when 1 try to help them with class work, they don’t accept my 
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assistance, and I am unable to ask them for assistance because they think that I’m just ‘testing’ their knowledge. 
[Thelma] 

In each of the cases, it appears that the aggressive behaviour did not reflect discipline problems, or 
disengagement from school but rather a reaction to an immediate serious stressor. To be ‘looked down upon’ or 
be ‘treated differently’ was to be micrified and viewed as the other. In the end, the outcome was provocation. 
Thus, in terms of out-group reactions to in-group bias, the above findings complement previous research into the 
intergroup confrontation process (e.g., Dasgupta et al 2009; Bodenhausen & Peery, 2009). Dasgupta et al (2009) 
argue that intergroup aggression is a by-product of in-group bias whereby challenges and threats to out-group 
beliefs/values provoke aggression towards the in-group. A key lesson is that experience in interacting with 
students who never dropped out of school helped returnee dropouts to identify socially discomforting behaviours 
that pose a challenge or threat to their self-esteem, and thus, to adapt in the school context. The decision to face 
up to the sources of the threat may be sensible, given that, as Cant, Llop and Field (2006) maintain, the best way 
to prevent anyone from negatively affecting one’s self esteem is to confront them to refute their position. 

In the quotes from the data, the responses to the in-group negative bias revealed two different approaches, 
expressed in simple words: “I isolated myself’ versus “I was abusive”. These two approaches followed gender 
cleavage. Whereas the self-isolation was reported by females, direct aggression was reported by males. In other 
words, Thelma’s response to the in-group negative bias was in a different form from the responses of the others. 
While it may be a case of socially cultured and experienced individuals consciously analysed a situation, and 
subsequently chose the appropriate behaviour to make the best out of the interaction, the gender pattern in the 
response is in accordance with previous research into aggression. These studies have shown that girls are more 
likely than boys to use ‘relational aggression’, i.e., verbal and indirect aggression, such as, isolation, alienation, 
ostracism, character defamation and gossip (Bettencourt, Talley, Benjamin & Valentine, 2006; Keenan & Shaw, 
1997). In addition, boys are more likely than girls to engage in both direct aggressive and antisocial behaviour 
(Keenan & Shaw, 1997; Lahey, Schwab-Stone, Goodman, Rathouz, Miller, Canino, Bird, Jensen & Waldman, 
1998; Coie & Dodge, 1998). Thus, a key lesson that can be learnt from the findings is that the reaction of 
re-enrolled dropouts of different gender to antisocial tendencies directed at them by virtue of being perceived as 
out-groups may take different forms. 

4. Further Discussion: Implications of Ostracism and Aggression for Dropout Reintegration 

The findings of the study illustrate that intergroup interaction between the re-enrolled dropouts and other 
students, categorised as in-group and out-group, was marked by tension. Consistent with social psychological 
theories (Hogg & Vaughan, 2002), group membership and group interaction were sufficient to motivate acts of 
hostility, expressed in terms of ostracism, isolation, and social labelling. The prejudicial behaviour against the 
returnee dropouts motivated counter reactions, expressed in different forms of aggression in the school 
community. These antisocial aspects have resulted in re-enrolled dropouts being categorized as controversial in 
socio-metric status. 

Based on the evidence above, this study has revealed two conditions in the intergroup interaction that have wider 
long term implications for dropout reintegration into the school community. First, the condition of social 
categorisation (e.g., as in-group vs. out-group; perpetrators vs. victims of ostracism/isolation); and secondly, the 
condition of social and relational aggression: expressed in terms of social labelling, name calling, ostracism, 
isolation, and bullying. 

4.1 Social Categorisation and Dropout Reintegration 

The effects of social categorisation and identification are pervasive and powerful. Social psychologists such as 
Brewer have reported that while humanity often undertakes social categorisation as a necessity, it can lead - 
when its intention is negative - to a range of biases toward corresponding out-groups (Brewer, 1997). The 
indication in this study that the re-enrolled dropouts have been labelled, teased and ostracised suggests that their 
social categorisation had vicious intent. Since initial differentiations, however arbitrary, beget further social 
differentiation (Brewer, 1997), the danger is that, without some deliberate effort to breakdown the segmentation 
experienced, social differentiation against the re-enrolled dropout could persist unabated. If this is the case, this 
has important implications for the contents of interventions training. For example, intervention can no longer 
focus on cooperation, but will now have to include social skills training, and on finding the ideal social ‘niche’ 
for the re-enrolled dropouts. Both the perpetrators and the victims must be targeted to learn how to interact in 
positive ways. 
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The fact that the re-enrolled dropouts have been cast as out-group suggests that they may have been both highly 
liked (probably by fellow out-group friends) and highly disliked (probably by in-group perpetrators) by their 
schoolmates. While social structure and individual psychology converge to make feelings of like or dislike an 
inevitable feature of social life, in a school context the situation is often different. Sometimes attitudes of dislike 
are short-lived, and at other times are transitory. Social psychologists are of the view that in such instances, the 
consequences on social development are minimal (McLeod, 2008). However, because social development is 
honed in interaction with others overtime (Brown, 2010), long-term exposure to rejection, neglect, isolation or 
being disliked has lifelong consequences, including deficits in social development - poor self-esteem, social 
withdrawal - and dislike of school (Hogg & Vaughan, 2002). The evidence in this study of a participant, who, 
under the stress of antisocial relations at school, commented, “...I hate to see even the [school] buildings, let 
alone the people in them ’ [Mmeli], appears to illustrate the effect of such consequence. 

Years of research into school climates suggests that students strive best in a school context that is defined by a 
sense of community, which is defined as the feeling of belonging in a group as a whole (Pooley, Breen, Pike, 
Cohen & Drew, 2008). For the re-enrolled dropouts, social categorisation is anti-reintegration into the school 
community. The maintenance of social boundaries mediates opportunities for cooperation, imitation, 
interdependence or even mild positivity. 

Furthermore, prolonged maintenance of social cleavages provides fertile ground for anti-community building 
behaviours such as indifference, disdain, or hatred. Since students spend a considerable amount of time at school, 
belonging is considered to be a precursor of a stable school experience (Erktin, Okcabol & Ural, 2010). 
Although the sense of belonging is linked to, inter alia , respect for teachers, participation, academic success, and 
liking school (Furman, 2002), this research suggests that experience of ostracism and the feelings of isolation 
meant that the re-enrolled dropouts did not feel a sense of belonging in the school community. Students who feel 
isolated are more likely to fail (Beck & Malley, 1998), which is disturbing because previous research has shown 
that academic failure is a major cause of drop out (Brown, 2010; 2012; Chuang, 1997; Erktin et al, 2010). Unless 
the situation of social segmentation is reversed, and a strong sense of community is actively cultivated and 
supported, there is a risk that the re-enrolled dropouts could be pushed out and become victims of repeat drop 
out. 

School authorities need to take a greater role in reintegrating re-enrolled dropouts in the school community. 
Merely affixing their names to the enrolment list is insufficient because dropouts-who-returned are unlike other 
students. The findings of this study clearly show some of the experiences that these individuals go through upon 
returning to school. The social categorisation of those acknowledged as "re-enrolled dropouts", and those that 
fall outside that boundary, by implication stereotyped the returnee dropouts. This is because social categorisation 
goes hand in hand with the stereotyping process (Bodenhausen & Peery, 2009). A stereotype is “...a fixed, over 
generalised belief about a particular group or class of people” (McLeod, 2008, p. 1). The perception that 
re-enrolled dropouts are a failure was a salient thread that tied them together. As one participant in this study 
noted, “....they [other students] all belief we are failures ” [Mmeli]. Perception that dropouts are delinquents and 
time-wasters is common in South African literature and is echoed in homes and on the street (Brown, 2010; 
2012). One of the roles that school offices need to take in reintegrating dropouts who have returned to school is 
to implement measures to alleviate stereotypic tendencies and attitudes. 

4.2 Relational Aggression and Dropout Reintegration 

In addition to the influence that social categorisation has on dropouts, the case study data in this research also 
highlighted relational aggression as a key force that further influenced both the wider school climate and dropout 
reintegration. Relational aggression was a major factor in the social categorisation of re-enrolled dropouts. These 
behaviours were of three distinct categories: social alienation/ostracism (i.e., giving peers silent treatment), 
rejection (i.e., telling rumours and ascribing social labels), and social exclusion (i.e., excluding peers from social 
or play groups). These findings provide some support for the social identity theory of negative reciprocity (Tajfel, 
1982; Tajfel & Turner, 1986), and for the optimal distinctiveness theory of the need for inclusion in a larger 
social collective (Brewer, 1991). As dropouts returned to school, their drive for inclusion within the school 
community aroused but appeared frustrated by behaviours of differentiation from other schoolmates. 

Unsupported, dropouts cannot reintegrate into a school community in which they are either victims or 
perpetrators of relational aggression. One of the main reasons is that relational aggression is distressing and 
harmful for both the victims and the perpetrators (Stejskal, 2010). Although no specific test of association 
between relationally aggressive behaviours and maladjustments was done in this study, many dropouts reported 
feelings of hurt and distress as a result of their experience of being ostracised, neglected and ridiculed. 
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Many social and psychological problems have been attributed in previous studies to relational aggression and 
victimization, particularly among females (Borgia & Myers, 2010; Keith & Martin, 2005; Sullivan, 2006). 
Consequently, teachers and school principals should be very concerned about the occurrence of relational 
aggression involving dropouts and other students (who fall outside that category) because studies in the peer 
context have revealed that relational aggression interferes with key developmental tasks such as forming and 
maintaining intimate, close relationships with peers (Borgia & Myers, 2010; Crick, Casas, & Nelson, 2002). 
Victims of relational aggression are more likely to experience social difficulties, including being depressed, 
lonely, anxious, and socially isolated from their peers (Borgia & Myers, 2010; Keith & Martin, 2005; Sullivan, 
2006). Other forms of maladjustment - such as internalizing and externalizing problems: e.g., increased 
delinquency, drugs and alcohol use - are also elevated among victims and perpetrators of relational aggression 
(Stejskal, 2010; Sullivan, 2006). Thus, the implication is that if relational aggression among the students is not 
contained, it stands to sabotage dropout reintegration into the school community. 

On a related note, teachers and school principals should be quite concerned about the occurrence of relational 
aggression (and in some cases physical aggression) in the school community because it can impact the broader 
school climate. It is shown in previous research on school violence that in schools with higher levels of relational 
aggression, students feel less safe (Goldstein, Young, & Boyd, 2008), and, by virtue of social learning, students 
are more likely to use relationally aggressive strategies to solve problems in classrooms with higher overall 
levels of relationally aggressive behaviours (Kuppens, Grietens, Onghena, Michiels, & Subramanian, 2008). The 
relational aggression reported in this study can lead to physical aggression (physical aggression has already been 
reported) within the school context. Thus, the intergroup hostility between these students may be a source of 
school violence. 

Nevertheless, previous research highlighted key challenges with regards to detecting relational aggression, which 
teachers and school administers cannot ignore. A challenge teachers and school administrators have is that they 
may not directly witness acts of relational aggression, given the covert nature of such aggression; they also have 
a challenge in determining their point of intervention given the delicate nature of relational aggression as some 
forms of it are viewed as ‘normative for adolescents’ (Yoon, Barton & Taiariol, 2004, p. 305). Dialogue about, 
and education to detect signs of relational aggression is thus essential. Teachers and school administrators with 
developed knowledge of relational aggression are more likely to identify, manage and intervene during these 
destructive episodes. Relational aggression is powerful enough to influence school climate; equally, school 
climate can shape it. Thus, in order for dropouts to reintegrate, the entire school climate or culture that condones 
relational aggression needs to be altered. Along with teacher/school administering education and training 
programmes on relational aggression, a conscious effort to target the context of the relationship and situation in 
which the relational and physical aggression occurs is required. 

5. Conclusions 

The study explored antisocial aspects in the social experience of dropouts re-enrolled in secondary school in 
South Africa. The aim was to demonstrate that antisocial behaviours targeted and defined the social experience 
of the dropouts who re-enrolled, and to highlight that the mere readmission of dropouts to school is not sufficient 
if they are to be successfully reintegrated into the school community. Evidence in the literature of the occurrence 
of re-enrolment of dropouts, and the urgency of building a sense of community in school in post-apartheid South 
Africa, prompted the empirical investigation. 

The research found that the social experience of the participants was diverse and complex. The dropouts 
re-joined school but their experience was marked by social hostility, expressed in experiences of ostracism, 
isolation and rejection. In other words, as the dropouts returned to school, their drive for inclusion within the 
school community was aroused but frustrated by behaviours of social categorisation or differentiation and 
aggression by their schoolmates. These characterised the antisocial aspects that defined their social experiences. 
The relegation of these students to an out-group status was not only related to fear and self-esteem issues but also 
driven by particular motives which appear socially constructed and historically located within a matrix of 
intersecting modern and traditional forces. Relational and physical aggressions, which occurred in response to 
the out-group labelling, were major factors in the social categorisation of the re-enrolled dropouts. The reactions 
confirmed and substantiated previous studies. 

Unless dropout reintegration is supported by a deliberate programme of intervention, aimed at getting them 
resettled into the school community, their school life will continue to be defined by prejudicial and hostile 
behaviours. The persistence of antisocial behaviours has several implications for the social and academic 
development of the re-enrolled dropouts such as interfering with key developmental tasks, social difficulties and 
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maladjustments. The persistence of antisocial behaviours also has implications for the quality of the school 
climate that prevails in the school community. For dropouts to reintegrate, the entire school climate or culture 
that condones relational or physical aggression needs to be altered. This can start through teacher and school 
wide antisocial intervention strategies, as well as strategies targeting the victims and perpetrators of the 
intergroup hostility. 
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